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THE NEED FOR A COMMON 


CHRISTIAN MIND 


Reprinted from The Student Movement for June. 
HE argument of a previous article 
was to the effect that only a new birth 

of faith, hope and love in the world 


can now save civilization from self-de- 
struction. God by His Providence has 
given Christendom an ultimatum. Is that 


all that He has done? No, I believe that 
long before the war we can trace His 
working in the world of human thought, 
can see the outlines of the great design of 
His purposes preparing His Church for 
the present hour of destiny. It has long 
been a commonplace with historians of 
Christianity that there is clearly visible 
in the course of history a divine prepa- 
ration for the coming of Christ to men. 
It is part of the Christian philosophy of 
history that there was what one of the 
Fathers of the early Church called a Prae- 
paratio Evangelica. The historians have 
shown us Rome unifying the world, fram- 
ing the Empire which secured the Roman 
peace, building the Roman roads along 
which the first missionaries could travel, 
creating, as it were, the shell within which 
the needs of life could come to maturity. 
They have shown us Greece creating the 
greatest language in all history, for the 
expression of the new thoughts of God 
and the world and the soul which Christ 
brought to men; and the philosophy which 
helped the new religion to make its new 
ideals coherent. Finally they have shown 
us Israel throughout its tragic and glorious 
history preparing a spiritual inheritance 
within which alone the Saviour of man- 
kind and His Apostles could have been 
reared for this world-wide task. All this 
is a commonplace of Christian thought and 
scholarship to-day. But if this be so it is 
clearly quite unthinkable that such a design 
of the Divine Providence can have been 
confined to one age of history alone. It 
must have existed through all Christianity, 
and it must exist to-day. It may not be 
always so clearly traceable as at that par- 
ticular epoch, but it must always be there ; 
and we may surely expect to find it most 
traceable at the greatest crises in the his- 
tory of the faith. It ought, therefore, 
surely to be traceable now, and surely it 
is plain for every one to see. 


Tue New PRAEPARATIO EVANGELICA 


The greatest event in the Christian 


thought of the nineteenth century was the 
Did space 


recovery of the historical Jesus. 


By DAVID S. CAIRNS 


allow, it would be easy to show here how 
this whole movement of scholarship and 
thought came into being. It was prepared 
for and necessitated by the convergence 
of many movements of human thought. 
The centre of interest became again what 
it ought always to have been, the person- 
ality of Jesus Christ Himself, His Life, 
His Death, and His Resurrection. The 
Christian scholarship of well nigh a cen- 
tury was focussed on the little hands- 
breadth of time in which He lived. Some 
twenty years before the war one of the 
most learned and able of English-speaking 
theologians said that it was now possible 
for men of our century to know the Jesus 
of history better than men of any Chris- 
tian century but the first. If that were 
true then surely no other achievement or 
religious fact of the nineteenth century 
could be nearly so important, for it is 
the central Christian idea that “God was 
in Christ. The fuller disclosure then of 
the Jesus of history meant a fuller dis- 
closure of the very nature and purpose of 
God. One asks, was it a mere accident or 
a blind movement of events that this mo- 
mentous thing should have come to pass 
on the very eve of these days of ruin and 
of new creation? It is better, surely, to 
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think of it with wonder and awe, and to 
hear in it the Voice of God saying to us, 
as truly as at the fords of Jordan, “This is 
My Beloved Son, hear ye Him.” 

For it is quite incontestable that here in 
the Jesus of History we find, as nowhere 
else in human story, the supreme example 
of Faith in God, Hope for the future, and 
Love for men. He is these things incar- 
nate, and therefore He has become mod- 
ern again, for, as we have seen, only a 
new birth of these things can to-day save 
the world from self-destruction. 


ACCIDENT OR PROVIDENCE 


But if it be the Providence of God, then 
we are in it together. Our own lives are 
part of the great design. We have behind 
us and in us and with us all the power 
and wisdom of God, and He will show us 
His will for each of us singly, and for all 
of us together, if we obey His summons, 
‘Hear ye Him!” It is surely perfectly 
clear that God does not wish to see His 
world go to wreck. He wills that a 
nobler world should be born. Else He 
were not “God the Father Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth.” We have the assur- 
ance then, that He wills that we should 
be fellow-workers with Him in creating 


“this new order. If this be so, He will cer- 


tainly see us through. It is incredible 
that He should have recalled us all into 
the presence of His Son, and that He 
should withhold from us the power of 
His creative Spirit, and of His mighty 
Providence. So long as we are in that 
Presence we are at the heart of a con- 
spiracy of good, the redemptive counsel 
of God. “If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” But if He wills that we 
should be fellow-workers, He wills that 
we should seek to discover the nature of 
His design for mankind, that we should 
have a clear ideal of what the new order 
should be towards which His Providence 
and His Grace are working. We are 
disciples of Jesus, in the true succession 
of those to whom He said at the first: 
“Henceforth I call you not servants, for 
the servant knoweth not what His Lord 
doeth, but I have called you friends, for 
all things that I heard from my Father I 
have made known unto you,” How then 
are we to conceive of the new world 
which He is creating out of the ruins of 
the old? Jesus Christ gave no cut and 
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His choice of the hour in its historical 
context He plainly showed that His ideal 
was a social ideal, and by His fundamental 
principles of Faith, Hope, and Love, He 
gave us the creative ideas of the Christian 
Society. By His teachings and by His 


“miracles,” and by His consecration of 
marriage and the family, and by His 
delight in nature He showed His sym- 


pathy with all wholesome life and growth. 
We know that as His disciples we are 
committed thereby to a certain ideal of 
what human society ought to be. We hav: 
to think this out in terms of the social 
and international life of our day. Every 
great epoch in human history, Comte has 
upon Now, 
order is to be 


rests ideas. 


the 


somewhere said, 


if the basis of new 


found in the Christian ideal of God and 
of man, what kind of an order must it 
be ? 

Tue Neep ror A ComMMON MIN». 


\ll Christians are more or less agreed 


bout what constitutes a Christian man 


| believe that, as certainly as the vir- 
tues of faith, hope and love follow from 


the Christian idea of God, so does the 
ideal of a Christian civilization follow 
from faith, hope and love. These ideals 
of personal conduct carry with them for 
many of us the ideal of a brotherhood 
of all humanity, the ideal of “nationality 
as mission,” of association among the na- 


tions for the service of humanity, of 
the Christian morality as being as im- 
perative for nations as for individuals, 


and of an associated industry and com- 
merce based upon the Christian estimate 
of both God and man. 

FEDERATION 


THe Hour oF THE 


What can the Student Christian Move- 


ments and the Student Christian Fed- 
eration do here and now to help the 
Church of Christ and the civilization 


that has received an ultimatum? I see 


nowhere in the world today any organ- 
that have in them such poten- 
tialities of good for this end as the vari- 


izations 


kind. The conscious aim of the founders 
of the Student Christian Federation was 
the evangelization of the world in this 
generation. They were not thinking of 
the threatening danger of the world in 
this generation at all. But they were in 
the grasp of a mightier, deeper and more 
loving purpose than they knew, and they 
are in it still! 

Beneath all the world’s ambitions and 
hatreds, there is today a great fear at 
the heart of Christendom, and a great 
yearning for deliverance. Christendom 
knows that it was made for nobler and 
happier things, but it sees no way out 
It is face to face with the truth at last. 
There is no way but One. Men have 
tried to get rid of personal conviction 
of sin by shifting the blame on society. 
It will serve them little, for if society 
has sinned, society will be judged, and 
they and their children will be involved in 
its judgment. Now if at such a moment 
zs this there came to all the better minds 
of the world in its universities a genuine 


or woman, ie., the presence of Faith, ous international organizations of youth. message of faith and hope and love, of 
Hope and Love, but when we come to They can do little or nothing without the Jesus Christ as the Way, the Truth and 
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what a Christian nation ought 


organizations that have in them such potentialities of good 
for this end as the various interrational organizations of 


salvation of society, the evan- 


to aim at, or as to the relation youth. They can do Little or nothing without the weight gelization of the world? The 
of the social classes within it of the organized Church behind them. But in full and real hour of opportunity of 
Now, if there is no common loyal alliance with it their opportunity is —, It they the Student Movement has 
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to me as if the Student Christ':an Movement had been called , d , 
prising that in the political ent Movement not achieve in 


and international sphere there 
should be lamentable 
anarchy 4 holds any 
is really its 
Take the Student Christian 
instance. 
the 
and its 
little 
common 


such 
What 
together 
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common mind 
Movement, for It is no dispar 
excellence of its or 
staff to Say that 
behind them 
Christian ideal 
beneath all the 
astical and social differences of the Move 

Now the root of the 
Christendom is (1) as 
faith, hove, 

American 
absence of a 


ugement to 
ganization 
ould do 

this 
persisting 


they 
there 
and 


eo cles! 


unless 
were 
mind 
ment as a whole 
trouble today in 


| have said, the weakness of 


and hope in the European and 
the com 
mon Christian mind in the Church about 
the great questions and aims of civiliza 
tion. The Church has never thought out 
fulness the kind of nation, of in 
life, of industry 
alone in harmony with faith, 
and the Christian idea 
Having no such adequate ideal 
itself, or clear objective at which to aim, 
it has, of course, failed to capture the 
world for it. Instead of claiming the 
whole world, extensively and intensively, 
for Christ, it has left great places in its 
moral and into empty 
houses there have entered the seven devils 


world; and (2) 


m its 
ternational 
that are 


and society 


and love, 


ol (,od 


he pe 


demands, these 


of national self-interest and the greed of 
per sonal gain 


into being by Ged Himself for precisely this present hour. 
DAVID S. CAIRNS. 
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deride them! “This generation began to 
build, and did not know how to finish.” 
\ll that they have done hitherto has been 
the foundations. Looking back 
the greater part of its history, 
it seems to me as if the Student Chris- 
tian Movement had been called into being 
by God Himself for precisely this present 
hour. We have all of us known that 
God was with us. We have been aware 
of Him. But we did not know the depth 
of His purpose. We did not know the 
coming baptism in the cloud and in the 
We did not know the coming Cal- 
But now the great design is be- 
coming clearer. In the great universities 
of the world today are gathered the great 
majority of those who will form the mind 
of the Christendom of the next genera- 
tion. In almost every one of these uni- 
the Student Christian Federa- 
tion has now its organization, its litera- 
ture, and its evangelists. There is no 
student international organization com- 
parable with it in numbers, in influence 
and in resources. It is already bound 
together by countless friendships. It 
believes in the Living God. All this has 
come into being without any thought of 
the present desperate position of man- 


to lay 
upon 


sCa 


vary. 


versities 


the hands of the living God, 
if only it will draw nearer ‘o 
Him! 


A Belgian Student Society 


N Belgium there is today no Student 

Christian Movement. About a_ year 
ago, however, there came into existence 
an interesting student society, the aims of 
which make it a movement toward which 
the Federation cannot but be sympathetic 
This society is called Le Mouvement 
Estudiantin pour la Culture Morale, a 
title which sufficiently indicates its out 
reach. Clearly it meets a need in Belgian 
student life, for after one year’s existence 
it has 225 members, and though much 
criticised by the general public, has the 
confidence and support of many professors 
The movement began in Brussels, and has 
extended to the other Belgian universities. 
The members include men and women of 
many different schools of thought and of 
different faiths who, retaining their inde- 
pendence and liberty of thought, and their 
own special loyalties, work together for 
moral progress among students. They 
have succeeded in an enterprise which far 
larger, might 
have hesitated to undertake, and have se- 


older and richer societies 


cured a charming club house, 12 Rue du 


Grand Cerf, Brussels. 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES REVISITED 


T is doubtful if there are any spots on 

earth to which men’s thoughts turn 

with more grateful memories than the 
scenes of the summer Student Confer- 
Seabeck, Estes Park, Blue Ridge, 
Lake Geneva, Hollister and Silver Bay. 
The very names are musical and stimu- 
lating. To .those pilgrimages 
thither in other days have meant vision, 
fellowship, and 


ences, 


whose 


life-stirring resolution, 
superlatives will seem out of place, like an 
effort to compare a spring with an autumn 
sunrise. Yet it is doubtful if in all the 
series of conferences there have been any 
which were uniformly more potent in the 
lives of men than those of last June. 


This is to be accounted for at least 
partly by the fact that in all sections of 
the country economic difficulties tested 
motives and sifted out from the delega- 
tions those who did not mean big business. 
\t Estes Park some delegations had to 
travel 525 miles. In no recent confer- 
ences have Pullmans so often been dis- 
pensed with. The delegation from 
Kearney Normal School walked 480 miles! 
Walked is a euphemism, for they were 
given lifts in six days by thirty-odd auto- 
mobiles! Nota few came in Fords, though 
in Colorado this as well as all other modes 
of travel was for a time made impossible 
by the terrible floods which reached their 
height the very day the conference was 
due to open and necessitated a delay of a 


day. Similarly at other conferences. 
Part of the Penn State delegation hiked 
300 miles to Silver Bay. The increased 


costs of food, transportation, etc., made 
the expense for many in the vicinity of 
cighty to ninety dollars. Students do not 
pay such prices unless they are hungry for 
help or want to demonstrate unmistakable 
allegiance to a great cause. 

\s one compares the conferences this 
year with those of other years he is first 
struck by the relatively larger share in the 
direction of the conferences which stu 
dents themselves have come to assume. 
Occasionally one still finds a belated in 
dividual who takes no time to look below 
the surface who thinks of the Student 
Christian Movement as a mission to stu- 
dents. Such a man thinks of the Inter- 
national Committee as a sort of a great 
Steel Corporation with the State Com 
mittees as subsidiary companies. He 
thinks “the New York Office” sets up the 
conferences, and indeed the whole Asso- 
ciation program, and then pulls the wires. 
As a matter of fact this movement, which 
began thirty-five years ago as a student 
movement, has never been quite so much 
a student movement as it is today. The 
various Field Councils and State Com 
mittees of Counsel are great inventions. 
They meet unhurriedly a year early and 
draw up plans for the conferences which 
are carried out with almost constant ref- 
erence to central committees of advice 
The financial sessions this year at Geneva, 
Silver Bay, Estes Park and Seabeck were 
conducted by students themselves and with 
one exception secured as much money as 
in other years and, what is more impor- 


tant, made these meetings distinct contri- 
butions to the spiritual life of the con- 
ferences. 

The social emphasis was strong in all 
the conferences. This is a clear indi- 
cation of a main current of thought among 
the more thoughtful and influential men 
in the colleges. It was an emphasis care- 
fully planned for by invitations to speakers 
and forum leaders like Stitt Wilson, Sher- 
wood Eddy, and Paul Blanshard. This 
emphasis in the conferences is also an 
evidence of the way the leaders of the 
Church are thinking as they look to Chris- 
tian students for recruits. The social 
implications of the Gospel were voiced in 
no uncertain tones in apologetic and life 
work addresses by men like Henry Sloane 
Coffin and Richard Roberts at Silver 
Bay; E. M. Poteat, W. D. Weatherford, and 
Charles R. Brown at Blue Ridge; Harry 
Clarke and A. K. Foster at Hollister; R. 
E. Lewis and Ernest F. Tittle at Geneva; 
and Ozora Davis at Seabeck. To fail to 
deal in a frank and fearless manner with 
today’s industrial questions would shunt 
the Associations into an eddy of college 
life from which they would never emerge. 
That the men who are leading the local 
Associations and through the Field Coun- 
cils guiding the thought of the confer- 
ences have no intention of being so shun 
ted, was clearly seen this year. 

Yet one is glad to find the earlier em- 
phasis none the less insistent on the perils 
of sin and the need for complete surrender 
to Jesus Christ, “in whom in the fullness 
of the ages all things in heaven and earth 
alike will be gathered up.” There seemed 
clear conviction that the Holy City of God 
can come only through redeemed men. 
“The way of the world is to change wrong 
by breaking a man’s head; the way of the 
Cross is to break his heart,” said one 
speaker. 

Hearts were broken as we thought of the 
denial of brotherhood in the world, and 
our own poverty of power as potential 
ambassadors for Christ. Conviction of 
sin did not come always *in just the old 
ways, but never more relentlessly did the 
call of Christ to personal and social living 
demand purity of heart and surrender of 
will. 

Another point of stress which augurs 
well for the new year’s work were the 
clinics in training leaders for the Bible 
study and other discussion groups. This 
partly accounts for the larger number of 
professors and alumni present. The other 
thing that brought these older friends is 
the concern felt by not a few college ad- 
ministrators for a more zealous conser- 
vation by the colleges themselves of the 
religious values of present day education. 
Unless one is deceived by several signs, 
the student Associations will see this year 
a revival of interest in Bible study, the 
distinctive values of which we are again 
recognizing. Many colleges will have this 
fall at least one man who knows how to 
coach leaders for such groups. May their 
faith and daring fail not! H. S. Elliott, 
A. Bruce Curry, T. W. Currie and Pro- 


fessor Charles E. Rugh gave the best 
boost to this work which any conferences 
have ever seen. This one superlative wul 
pass without objection! 

As usual the conferences gave very 
great promise for interdenominationalism. 
Who can prophesy, for example, the sig 
nificance of the fact that in two of these 
conferences the following denominations 
were represented, all united in a great 
crusade for Christ: 


Silver 
Bay Seabeck 

A oe wd sincere wrdus 85 14 
ge ee So 36 
Com@remational ...cccccess 61 16 
Protestant Episcopal ..... 64 1 
Baptist jn cectesweeekss 7 25 
DEE gates ves-deekeee 19 3 
Momem Catholte ....ccccas 17 1 
SE, ecbuwh haat bale one 1 
Friends 5G intie wba ave wae eee 1 D 
Reformed (All Kinds, .... 34 
Church of Christ edn 2 
A a ee 1 
PE. os cas ecemuasiwes 6 
CE eben keh eeneh aes es 2 
Greek Orthodox ....sccce> 9 
De ceneudunmes beens 3 
I rh dated bade daa hbo 1 
Seventh Day Baptist ..... 1 
Swedenborgian ........... 1 
Chinese Independent 

Ce (Sa ot bo kes ae 2004 1 
a ee 1 
No preference expressed.. 17 25 


The presence of several hundred foreign 
students helped to keep before us the 
urgency of the international and inter 
racial questions. At Geneva alone they 
seem to be able to solve the problem of 
squeezing in an extra hour in the morning 
and thus was made available a series of 
institutes. One under the guidance of 
Galen Fisher tackled resolutely a daily dis 
cussion of the ways of building among the 
races and nations a world without war. 
In the presence of these friends from 
other lands whose ideals and Christian 
devotion so often put us to shame, we 
were inspired by the nrtvilege of working 
together in the fellowship of Christ and 
at the same time driven to our knees at 
the remembrance of how. un-Christian 
are some of our own social and campus 
conditions. 


It seemed good to see so many respon- 
sible Church leaders present. Through a 
plan of working together which had been 
drawn up with the Council of Church 
Boards of Education all the leading de 
nominations nominated representatives of 
their Boards dealing with students, and 
these men were invited to a definite re 
sponsibility in the life of the gathering. 
In every possible way these officials wert 
integrated in the life of the conference, 
In every conference at least one session 
was given over to a consideration of the 
Church and its present-day work and op 
portunities. The spiritual life of practi 
cally all the Movement’s members found 
its fountain in the Church, and we wel- 
come every trend that will turn back into 
it increasingly refreshing supplies of that 
living water which students of today are 
so richly finding in the Lord Jesus. 


D. R. P. 





PTC HE past year has been the first 
l full vear of effective operation 
of the Field Councils. This revised 
form of democratic initiation and di 
rection of student work seems to be 
unanimously approved. 


\t several points it undoubtedly 
needs modification as well as further 
extension. The present plan for the 
first time gives clear recognition to 
the sectional or territorial organiza 
t1o1 lL hus 


t is in conformity with 
the present moods of student think 
ing and the usual form of intercol 
legiate life which, in a country as 
large as this, are apt to be sectional 
before they are national. National 
fellowship and cohesion and direc 
tion come from the delegation of 
representatives from these Field 
Councils to the national body which 
it is hoped will have a meeting this 
wutumn. 





BLAND ROBERTS 
(Vanderbilt University) 
President of Southern Field Council 


HARRY BONE 


(Washburn College) 
President of Rocky Mountain 
Field Council 


Unfortunately, it has not been pos 
sible to include the photograph of 
(>. T. Gilmore (Southern Methodist 
University), who is President of the 
Southwest Iield Council 
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H. G. BAKER 
(Pomona College) 
President of Pacific Coast 
ield Council 
J. W. BARCO 
(Union University, Richmond, Va.) 
President of Student Council for 
Kings Mountain Area (Colored) 
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A. L. JOHNSON 
(Mass. Inst. of Technology) 





President of New England 





Field Council 


H. H. WINSOR 








FRED HANSEN 
(University of Pennsylvania) 
President of Middle Atlantic 


(lowa State College) 
Field Council 


President of Middle West 
Field Council 























STUDENTS IN OVERALLS 


NEW educational experiment has 
4 been undertaken by the Student De- 
partment of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associaticn, the record of which may 
constitute a new and important chapter in 
the history of the Department. It 
turning an 


con- 

economic 
and spiritual oppor- 
At the close of every college year 
large numbers of students put on working 
clothes as a 


sists in necessity 


into an educational 
tunity. 
their 


means to paying 


year ol 


way 
Prob- 
them regard this necessity 
as a which they must make 
the Within the last year or so 
a proposal has come forward to turn it 


another 
most ol 
inistortune 


of. 


through study. 


ably 
best 


educational asset. 

During the summer of 1920 B. M. Cher- 
rington oft [ 
students, 


into an 


Denver assembled a score ot 


most of them from Colorado in- 


stitutions. These men found jobs as la 
borers and formed themselves into a 
study group which met several eve- 
nings each week for the discussion of 
industrial problems. They became en 
thusiastic over the plan and were so 
convinced of its value that they deter- 
mined to launch it on a big scale. At 
the close of their summer’s work they 


the “Collegiate Industrial Re- 
Movement.” It is proposed to 
this a student movement, demo- 
cratically conducted, but with the close co- 
operation of the Student Department of 
the Y. M. C. A. The plan calls not only 
for the formation of working 
groups but of college or university study 


organized 
search 


1 
Make 


summer 


classes or seminars which will make a 
direct attack upon industrial problems. 
During the summer of 1921 the writer 


has had general charge of a group of stu- 
dents in New York City, brought together 
with the plan worked out in 
The administrative responsi- 
was assumed by the Student Depart- 


in accord 
Denver. 
bility 
ment and no small amount of courage was 
required to undertake it. When the pro- 
posal first considered the question 
Dare we assume that the men can 
midst of one of the worst 
unemployment crises in the city’s history? 
We experts and 
employers and the decision was reached 
that we should limit the applicants to stu- 
who in any would have to 
work during the summer or give up re 
the fall. Students 
already provided with funds were ex 
cluded lest should take jobs which 
rightfully should go to regular workmen. 
Had this limitation not been considered 
a moral the New York group 
would doubtless have been much larger 
and in many other cities, where the proj- 
failed under the unem 
ployment, the plan also might have been 
Sherwood Eddy and 
student workers, on visits to the col- 


was 
arose 
find jobs in the 
labor 


called in counsel 


aents Case 


turning to college in 


they 


necessity 


ect pressure of 


carried through. 
othe 
leges and universities during last spring, 
secured tentative enrollments for 
participation in the plan. Many of these 
students were lads of independent means. 
In one 


many 


where a class 


university was or 
ganized for preliminary study in antici 
pation of the summer work, it was inci 
dentally discovered that the entire group 


represented families whose income aver 


aged $30,000 a year. All such men we 
had to exclude lest they should unneces 
sarily interfere with the livelihood or men 
who, as it was, were holding their jobs 
all too insecurely. The students enrolled 
for the New York group numbered only 
eleven, and not all of these men could be 
placed in strictly industrial positions in 
time to meet their pecuniary requirements. 
Nevertheless, the plan was carried 
through with results that promise much 
for another year when employment may 
be more abundant. Groups were also 
successfully maintained in Omaha and in 
Minneapolis. In Denver both the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. were able to 
carry out the plan with small enrollments. 
Our purpose in this undertaking was 
educational—not propagandist. No at- 
tempt was made to have the men exposed 
f conditions or another, to 

limit their contacts or to anticipate their 
conclusions. They were warned against 
that in so short a time they 
could safely form any other than tentative 
conclusions concerning the problems with 
which they came in contact. Two of the 
men secured jobs with the Ward Baking 
Company, which operates a union shop, 
and two found employment with the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, where 
no man can get a job who holds the union 
card. The group listened to an aggres- 
sive labor leader who explained why the 
closed shop was the only just and salutary 
method of industrial government, and to 
a representative of great employing inter- 
ests who explained why the open shop 
was indispensable to industrial efficiency. 
The students had little tendency to arrive 
at extreme views of any sort. 


to one set ot 


assuming 


The busi 
ness of making their living was too se- 
rious to admit of a doctrinaire attitude. 
But the facts of their working life made 
an impression on their minds which is not 
likely to fade. 

The study 
Two 


two 
week 


was in 
each 


program 


sessions 


parts. 


evening were 


given to a discussion of such general is- 
the open shop, unemployment, 
wages, industrial housing, personnel man- 
agement and the workers’ education 
movement. One hour a week was de- 
voted to a discussion of the social prin- 
ciples of Christianity. The forum method 
was followed, whenever addresses were 
made by outside speakers, On other oc 
the group conducted as a 
Some of the best equipped men 
that were accessible for this 
purpose gladly gave their services without 
tee, 


sues as 


casions was 
seminar. 


and women 


Topics of special inquiry were as 
signed to the members of the group who 
presented their reports in seminar 
ion. 


fash- 
Information and literature were fur 
nished by the Research Department of 
the Federal Council of Churches. The re- 
ports were necessarily fragmentary, but 
they brought forward some important 
issues and not a little information. 

Perhaps the handicap imposed upon us 
by unemployment yielded one of the most 
valuable results. One of the fellows said 
at the close of the summer that for the 
first time he knew the meaning of being 
out of a job. To walk the streets until his 
money was gone, then to find a job, only to 
continue dependent on someone else for 
his needs for two weeks longer, until his 
first pay envelope came, was a saddening 
and illuminating experience. The students 
were thrown on their own resources and 
the resulting discipline was something that 
no classroom can give. 

The men are returning to their colleges 
with some very definite ideas on at least 
one point: college students need to study 
industrial problems. The prediction seems 
warranted that in colleges represented in 
these summer groups there will develop a 
new emphasis upon 
new 


social 
between 


Christianity, 
students and 
workers in the college community, and a 
new demand for 


contacts 


and for volun- 
teer study groups in industry and econ- 
omics. 


courses 


Here is a challenge to our college 
faculties, and, more immediately, to the 


Student Movement. ee 
 . ~ oO SON. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE SUMMER 
SERVICE GROUP 


HE members of the group came to 

know some phases of New York life 
far better than the average resident of 
that city. The group was composed of 
college men, most of whom had just 
graduated. They came from widely scat 
tered parts of the United States. 

Early in July the men arrived in New 
York City for a seven weeks’ period of 
work and study. They were immediately 
assigned to positions in settlement houses, 
churches, and local Associations. Under 
the arrangement made with these insti- 
tutions the men worked ten periods each 
week, a period constituting a morning, an 
afternoon, or an evening. Most of the men 
who 


were working for churches spent 
their mornings in the daily vacation 
Bible schools The settlement house 
workers engaged in case work and di 


rected boys’ activities, including all day 
outings to such places as the 
and Pelham parks. The Bowery 
Y. M. C. A. employed two men from the 
south. These received a 
perience with a type of man of whom 
they previously had known but little. 
Each Tuesday and Thursday the group 
met as a unit at the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church House. At noon the 
swimming pool was available; at 1 P. M. 
lunch The group then ad- 
journed for a brief devotional service, fol 
lowed by a Kach day the 
speaker of the first hour gave his solution 
of the industrial, and 
problems. The representing 
different thought, had 
widely divergent views; for instance, Nor- 
man Thomas did not entirely agree with 


Interstate 
Bay 


valuable ex- 


was served. 


conference. 


social, economic 
speakers, 


many types of 
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_ Ik a number of the 
th Student 
ee 


Sargent, representing the Nationa 


iation of Manufacturers. Percy 
kney Grant gave valuable food for 
ght. Kenneth Miller, a profound stu 

t of the social problem, connected with 
( Presbyterian Board of Home Mis 
the John Hus House and lec 

er at Union Theological Seminary, 
the second hour throughout practi 
the entire conference. This gave a 
tinuity which otherwise might have 
en lacking He did not try to impose 


d set of ideas, but presented the 


rial dealing with social problems and 


his own solu 
these 


man thinking out 


helped young men, 

to strangers to New York, to under 
what they see and read regarding 
litions in the metropolis. The third 


ine 


‘ 


i ali 
adq 


ny tiv: 


discovered from 
his field 


next to 


ie ol 


of these afternoon sessions was de 


1 


cational talks by leaders along 


lines. For example, B. H. Fancher 
Fifth Avenue Bank told of bank 
a life work. Henry Sloane Cofhin, 
f the Madison Avenue Presby 
Church, related most entertainingly 


tory and work of his parish. Dr 


presented the opportunities of 
iching profession 
hase of the summer work which 
led strongly to the men was _ the 
" One afternoon the group saw 


Vanderbilt model tene 
ments overlooking the East River at East 
78th Street; the Public Library nearby 
containing the book collection in 
the United States, one entire floor being 


the magnificent 


largest 


given over to books written in Bohemian; 
the public baths which accommodate 14,000 


in the course of a week, and the East 
Side Settlement House. The head 


worker at this settlement recited its his- 
tory and told of its ideals and purposes. 
Trips were made to Sing Sing Prison and 
to Ellis Island Others included the 
Tombs, the Children’s Court, the 
Sage Foundation, the Municipal Lodging 
House, and the Bowery Y. M. C. A. 
Those connected with the group are 
unanimous in the opinion that another 
should be held next From their 
experience, however, they have made sev- 
eral which probably will be 
upon It is that this 
year each person connected with the group 
gave his services entirely without com 
pensation. Much of the success was due 
to Kenneth Miller, who was at work on 
the details long before the work began 
and who was in touch with it during the 
session \ debt of gratitude is also due 
to O. F. Sulivan, the president of the 
group, who arranged many of the trips. 


DeWitre Wyckorr. 


Russell 


year, 


suggestions 


acted noteworthy 


LESSONS OF THE BRITISH 
INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


members of 
Movement 
months im 


Christian 
pent the study 
industrial situ 
a surprisingly 
availed themselves of 


look 


summer 
ition of the 
in the United States, 
number have 


portunity to 


into the British 


ion heir experience has varied, by 
ay, ire 


m the casual impression which 
rist must receive as he comes in 
| influence of the British 
Party and its adherents, up to the 
ystematic effort of at 
who learned 


what our 


least one 
from careful investi 
friends across the sea 
a longer experience 


From personal letters that 


been received we understand that 
uarters tor this group were estb- 

it Toynbee Hall, London, where 
ng ind forums were guided by 
s of such diverse points of view as 


lawney, author of “The Acquisi- 
Arthur Henderson, member 
nt and secretary of the Labor 
|. R. Clynes, leader of the Labor 
Lord Robert Cecil, 
President Wilson probably 
st to do with the formation of the 
Sidney Webb, au 
unions; Seebohm Rown 
employer and sociological 

Harold Laski, 


n School of 


’arliament;: 


Nations ; 
on trade 
investi 
professor in the 
Economics; G. D. H. 
Ramsay Macdonald, author 
ormer M. P.; Arthur Greenwood, 
ity on workers’ education; W. E 


one of the leading ministers of 


author; 


! 


Kngland; A. E. Garvie, president of New 
College; J. H. Thomas, member of Par 
liament and head of the National Union 
of Railwaymen; Hugh Dalton, professor 
in the School of Economics; 
George Lansbury, editor of the Daily Her- 
ald; Bishop 
Margaret 


London 


Temple, of Manchester; 
Bondfield, a sort of Jane Ad- 
England; Philip Kerr, private 
secretary to Lloyd George for four years; 
Professor J. A. Hobson; Malcolm Sparks, 
of the Builders’ Guild. 


dams of 





Kirby Page writes that in his own mind 
the following conclusions have been torm 
ing : 

(ly) England is facing enormous economk 
difficulties as a result of the war and trade 
depression We are told that there is 
greater unemployment this year than at 
any time since 1843. Many industries are 
practically at a standstill. Mr. Pybus, who 
in his own and subsidiary companies em 
ploys 120,000 men, expressed the fear that 
the standard of life of the average work- 
man would soon fall below the standard of 
1914 Every speaker agreed that the old 
industrial system is failing to function and 
that drastic changes must be within 
the near future. 

(2) Organized labor is 
Collective 


ma le 


very strong here 
bargaining and the right to or 


ganize are taken for granted. An Open 
Shop Drive to weaken or kill off the unions 
would be impossible here Mr. Rowntree 


said very frankly that he greatly preferred 
to deal with the union rather than with the 
individual workman, and his view is shared 
by the majority of employers here 

(3) There is a decided tendency in labor 
circles to turn away from direct economic 
action to political action as the 
achieving social ends. 


means ol 
There are now sev 


enty Labor members of Parliament, which 
makes the Labor Party the second largest 
political party Lloyd George said recent 
ly that a change of only four per cent in 
the vote would put the Labor Party in 


power It is freely predicted that Eng 
land will have a Labor Government within 
ten years. The Labor Party is composed 
of workers by brain as well as by hand 
(4) We have been greatly impressed by 
the high quality of leadership in the Labor 


Party. Especially have we been im- 
pressed with their idealism, fairness and 
frank recognition of their weakness, and 
their total lack of bitterness. 

(5) Almost every speaker has empha- 
sized the importance of international af- 


fairs We 
ditions in 


have had presentations of con- 
Russia, Central Europe, India 
and treland. All of the speakers have 
agreed that no solution of industrial prob- 
lems is possible apart from the solution of 
international problems, 
timent is exceedingly 
speakers have 
it would be 


The anti-war sen- 

strong and several 
expressed the opinion that 
impossible to get British work- 
men to go to war on any pretext. 


(6) Not a single speaker has advocated 
violence as the means of bringing about 
the new social order All are agreed that 


the method must be that of evolution 
There is a total lack of dependence 
suppression as the way out 
are out after drastic and fundamental 
changes in the spirit and structure of 
society, but they are using the method of 
discussion and 


upon 


These peopk 


experimentation 








THE GROUP WHICH SPENT THE SUMMER MONTHS STUDYING THE 
WELL KNOWN TO OUR READERS IN 
ELLIOTT AND H. C 


TRIAL SITUATION 
CHERRINGTON, A. R 
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SHERWOOD EDDY; 
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HOW WE “PLAYED UP” BIBLE STUDY 


eg than seventy Bible study groups 
i in one school is not an accident. 
There must be real reasons back of such 
those who pro- 
it seemed to be just a matter of 
quiet, persistent, hard work. The plans 
were laid carefully and the program was 
not extended further than we could fol- 
low up fully. . 

Our Bible study was first “played up” 
with the working force, the Friendship 
Council. Ii men had not 
believers in it, 


an accomplishment. ‘To 
moted it, 


been 
neither the great 
work of organization nor the enlistment 
of leaders would have been possible. 
These men thought the thing ought to be 
done, they helped get it under way, and 
they took their share of responsibility 
when they were asked to enter into the 
grind of leadership. The president of the 
Association was the key man on this whole 
business. He 


these 
earnest 


is a fine example of how 
one volunteer leader who himself believes 

with him other vol- 
would not be discour- 
difficulty lack of 
time; the Bible study was 
out of date; that leaders could not be se 
cured, etc His 
move his 


in a thing can carry 
unteer leaders. He 
aged by any suggested 
assertion that 


answer was to quietly 
forces into line, get his leader- 
ship and start the battle. 

Our Bible study was “played up” with 
the students in their groups. The pub- 
licity was not of the kind which requires 
flaring headlines in the college paper nor 
the use of the usual printed blotter. The 
workers during the membership campaign 
which preceded the organization of Bible 
study classes were not bashful about say- 
ing that such groups would be organized, 
but only in houses where at least six men 
The approach to 
the national and local fraternity men was 
a little different from that used for the 
ordinary house. A_ representa- 
house was urged to 
be at a luncheon. At this time the 
matter was presented and several house 
presidents already enlisted spoke in its 
[ However, emphasis was placed on 
the fact that this question was to be de- 


wanted such a group. 


rooming 


tive from. each 


lavor. 


termined by the desires of the men in each 
house and not because 
doing it.” This approach enlisted one 
hundred per cent of the nationals and 
more than eighty per cent of the locals. 

Faculty leaders were to be used for the 
fraternity houses. <A selected group of 
faculty men were informed that the stu- 
dents had “come across” and wanted these 
classes; now what would the faculty do? 
Very few men could turn down this kind 
of an appeal. 


“everybody's 


The matter of keeping it going was a 
real task. students did good work 
as leaders who did not regularly attend the 
normal training class. Where the leaders 
were hot on the proposition, the men in the 
were also enthusiastic. With the 
found most diffi- 
cult to keep it “played up” before them 
as there was no normal training class for 
them. They found it much easier to slip 
“out from under” than did the 
who was more closely 


Few 


classes 


faculty leaders, it was 


student 


checked. Tllere it 


is interesting to note that fewer sessions 
of student-led classes were missed because 
of the failure of the leader to be present, 
than of the faculty-led classes. 

Summarizing: Bible study was “played 
up” with the leaders who were to organ- 
ize and lead the groups; with the student 
body, by groups by the students, and it 
was kept “played up” by keeping the 
leaders hot after it. The possibility of a 
big “peaceful penetration” of the whole 
campus through Bible study seems after 
all to be founded upon the old principle 
of the careful enlistment and training of 
leadership mixed with a good deal of con- 
sistent and persistent hard work on the 
part of a group of men. 


Frep M. HANsEeEN, 
Iowa State College. 


V' JLUNTARY Bible study at Mis- 
sissippi A. & M. College has been one 
of our outstanding achievements during 
the past two years. Our difficulties have 
probably not been as great as are encoun- 
tered in many other state institutions, but 
it has been my experience that it requires 
a great deal of work to put on a success- 
ful Bible study program even where the 
obstacles are few. The following will 
give some idea why we had sixty - six 
groups with an average attendance of 
more than 700 at every meeting during 
the past year. 

Shortly after the opening of school the 
Bible Study Committee, together with the 
President and General Secretary, chose 
the leaders by operating a “selective draft” 
of their own making. We sought first for 
outstanding Christian men. In no instance 
did we choose a man simply because he 
happened to be popular or a leader in 
some other activity. 
we chose 


As far as possible 
upper classmen. However, we 
had a few mature freshmen who did ex- 
cellent work. Every prospective leader 
was personally interviewed and acquainted 
with our proposed program. After our 
leaders had been selected, they were or- 
ganized into two sections of a normal 
training class. These leaders met each 
Monday night to discuss methods of con- 
ducting their groups and to choose the 
Bible lesson to be used. Before organiz- 
ing their groups they were given some 
preliminary training. 

Prior to the time set for the beginning 
of the group meetings we endeavored to 
create a live interest in Bible study by 
making use of the college paper, posters, 
and by securing a chapel period at which 
the value and necessity of Bible study 
were presented by an influential speaker. 
We also used one of our Sunday night 
meetings for the same purpose. 

The dormitories were divided into sec- 
tions of five or six rooms each, giving to 
each leader fifteen to eighteen men from 
which to form his group. An enrollment 
campaign was conducted and every man 
invited to join a group. The groups were 
organized by the leader assigned. An as- 
sistant leader, a secretary and two “boost- 
ers” were elected for each group. 


The group leaders were also formed into 
a personal workers’ band which did some 
very effectivé work during our evangelistic 
campaign. 

During the coming year we intend to 
have a large bulletin board on which will 
be kept a weekly record of enrollment 
and attendance which may be 
every student. We will also give a so- 
cial to the active workers and members of 
every group maintaining one hundred per 
cent attendance. 


seen by 


Ben F. Rocers, 
Mississippi A. & M. 


HE Central College delegates at the 

Hollister summer Conference of 1920 
became so interested in the possibilities 
of the group-leader plan of Bible study 
that they determined to give it a fair 
trial in Central College. Preliminary plans 
were made at the conference. Later dur 
ing the summer another meeting of the 
leaders was held and the plans were per- 
fected. Two things had to be decided on: 
first, the material to be studied, and second, 
a method for handling the study. 

On the first point the decision was to 
make a study of the Gospel by Mark 
during the first part of the year and of 
the Acts of the Apostles during the sec- 
ond part. Such a study includes much of 
the teachings of Jesus; his method of 
training his apostles so that they could 
take up the work of salvation where He 
left off in His earthly ministry; the es 
tablishment of a Christian nucleus, or 
church, at Jerusalem following the death 
and resurrection of Christ; the expansion 
of the Church among the Jews, and the 
extension of the Church beyond Judea 
and Samaria “to the uttermost parts of 
the earth.” The text book adopted was 
the New Testament itself. The declared 
purpose of the course was to develop a 
clearer understanding of Christ’s teachings 
through a careful study of New Testa- 
ment material in order that the men should 
be the better prepared to apply Christian 
principles to everyday life. 

Concerning the second part of the plan, 
a faculty leader, a man in sympathy 
with the undertaking, was to conduct an 
institute for the training of group leaders. 
The leader and the assistant leader of each 
group were to attend this institute. The 
cooperation of the college section of the 
Sunday School of the Methodist Church 
was assured by reason of the fact that 
the superintendent of this section of the 
Sunday School was also an enthusiastic 
Association worker and member of the 
cabinet. Wednesday night was selected 
as the time of meeting for the institute. 

The experiment in Central College has 
been tried under excellent conditions. The 
group leaders rank among the keenest in 
tellectually and best morally of the student 
body. They have been regular in their 
attendance and have been ready to sacri 
fice other interests for this which they 
consider the most important in the college 
community. The director of the institute 
has devoted his best thought and energy 
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the deve lopment of real lead rship 
mong the sixteen students who have been 
ociated with him in the institute. Their 
ponse has been remarkable, but one 
t take into consideration the fact that 
ve has been dealing with the very pick of 
the student body, with a group devoted 

the wdertaking. 

As to the benefits accruing to the mem 
student groups, success has 
marked. These groups constt 
tute a varied assortment of students, with 
diversified interests and purposes Con 
idering the spiritual earnestness of the 
individual student and the 
m and thought imve sted m the st idy, 


amount ofl 
each one has been well repaid. The at 
tempt ol the group leaders has been to 
vet a clear understanding of the Buble 
tudy assigned from period to period, and 
e relations involved in these studies, 
nd only secondarily to make the applica 
tion to current problems That is, the 
ittempt has been to avoid the general 
tendency of such groups to go off at this 
or that tangent into the discussion of in 
eresting current matters betore any sul 
ficient study has been made of Christ's 
teachings that may be applicable to the 
problem 

The plan used in connection with the 
local Sunday School made such an ap 
peal to the Y. W. C. A. that they, too, 
dopted it. They maintain a regular in 
titute and have four student groups en 
vaved in the same studies as the Y. M. 
C. A, group E. P. PuckKEeTT, 

Dean, Central College, Mo 

F' RTHER light is thrown on the above 

ict eh 


it by a conversation with a Vis 
Puckett 


aid: “Il wanted to test out in the smaller 
| 


iting secretary in which Dean 


levges the Bil le study methods now be 


ir summer conterences 


ng mtroduced in o 
nd | have done it to my satisfaction this 
year. . . . It is a success in our school 


imong one thousand met 


A} Clemson the 700 students live in 
4 barracks, under strict military disci 
plin Church attendance is compulsory, 


Classes Aare 


(ne hour its allowed on Sunday nights for 


are held in barracks in the 


ut Bible study voluntary. 


lasses, Lhes« 


Last eal there were twenty-eight 
isses and a normal class Tor the leaders 
Che number of men enrolled was 367. A 
pertect attendance record was made by 
442. In the leadership of classes we were 
vreatly aided by the four local pre ichers 
Lh Association secretaries and the cali 
net members were also leaders Phe 
wok used were “The Meaning of 
Faith,” for seniors and juniors; “Life at 
lt “Student 
Standards of Action,” for freshmen. 

\t the end of the school year the As 


ociation cave 


Best.” Tor sophom res: 


supper for those men who 
\mong 
the guests were the members of the Ad 


visory Board and the President of the 


had a pertect attendance record. 


college \ well arranged program proved 
iluable asset to our work in that 
it brought together the leaders of the 


Christian work at Clemson 


Clemson College 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE WORLD'S STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


S guests of the Student Christian 
4 Movement of the Netherlands from 
June 2 to 7, members of the Executive 
Committee of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation assembled in Hardenbroek 
Castle, ten miles from Utrecht, Holland 
Tne following members of the Executive 
Ccmmittee were present; Dr. Mott and 
Miss Blanchard, U. S. A.; Herr Hum 
burg, Germany; M. Maury, France; Dr. 
Rutgers, Holland; Mr. Tatlow, Great 
Britain; Mr. Koo, China; and the secre 
taries: Miss Rouse, Mlle. Bidgrain, M. 
Henriod, Mr. Hurrey and Miss Wrong 
Robert Wilder and Conrad Hoffmann also 
attended in order to report on visits in 
Southeastern Europe and on Student Re 
lief. The gracious hospitality of Dr. Rut 
gers and his colleagues contributed much 
to the delightful days of fellowship in the 
castle home of the Dutch Movement 

Reports by the traveling secretaries on 
the countries recently visited revealed a 
condition of discontent and serious ques 
tioning among students regarding the place 
of religion in the present world situation. 
M. Henriod and Mr. Wilder had found 
widespread feelings of hatred and strife 
in Southeastern Europe, but also a 
searching for reality in Christian experi 
ence. The testimony of actual experi 
ence concerning prayer and the power of 
God in overcoming evil found a ready 
response in the hearts of students and 
professors Mile. 


Bidgrain reported a 


cordial reception in Germany and an 
eagerness to maintain a closer fellowship 
with other students through the Federation 
and its representatives. Mr. Hurrey dis 
covered in South America, Spain and 
Portugal an awakened interest in the aims 
and methods of the Federation. Students 
were inquiring about the meaning of 


Christianity and were enlisting in practi 
cal service to people in less fortunate 
circumstances. 

the treasurer reported that most of 
the movements were paying their quota 
After con- 
siderable discussion a budget of approxi 
mately $30,000 was adopted—in addition a 
special budget of $7,000 for extension 


of the Federation expenses. 


work was approved, It will be necessary 
to raise $5,000 by solicitation from outside 
sources in order to meet the requirements 
of the year 1921-1922. 

Mr. Hoffmann presented a most inter- 
esting display of charts, letters and photo 
graphs showing the truly wonderful scope 
and significance of the student relief op 
erations. \ total of over $500,000 had 
been raised from twenty-four different 
countries; food, fuel, clothing, medical 
supplies, books, ete., have been provided 
for more than 65,000 students in 120 insti 
tutions \ survey of the present needs 
and unanimous testimony as to the per 
manent spiritual value of this work led 
the Committee to vote in favor of its con 
tinuance for another year with a mini 
mum budget of $500,000 

In the discussion of work among for 
eign students it was urged that all move 


ments exercise greater vigilance in serv- 
ing migrating students by means of letters 
of introduction and that a directory of 
foreign student hotels and foyers be 
printed and circulated with the Directory 
and Exchange List of the Federation. 
In view of the elaborate plans of the Con 
federation d‘Etudiants to establish infor 
mation bureaus for foreign students it 
was resolved that the Federation should 
not seek to build up extensive informa 
tion bureaus in Geneva and New York. 

The important question of the time and 
place for the next convention of the Fed 
eration received careful consideration. Mr, 
T. Z. Koo had come from China to pre 
sent the reasons for holding the con 
vention in his country; he explained that 
China is at a crossroads; whether a purely 
materialistic development or a genuinely 
Christian civilization is to be established 
depends upon the attitude and conduct of 
the educated leaders of the immediate 
present. The majority of students is ma 
terialistic but a strong minority is eager 
to serve the people and is ready to listen 
to the claims of Christ. Some students 
are advocating the abolishment of all fam 
ily ties, the state ownership of women, 
free love and the free choice of one’s life 
partner; some plead the divine right of 
labor and are eager to substitute a labor 
government for the present regime. <A 
few brave students are recommending 
the abolishment of the militaristic system 
Against a strong group which has no con 
fidence in the Christian religion because 
of the European war and the peace 
treaty, the 2,500 members of the Student 
Christian Movement are struggling and 
they call for the cooperation of Chris 
tian students in other lands. 

The Executive Committee faced — the 
serious questions of the expense of hold 
ing the convention in China, the unfavor 
able rate of exchange and financial diffi 
culties of Europe, but after much ques 
tioning and invitation of 
China was accepted as a clear call of duty 
and plans are being made for the conven 
tion, probably in Peking, in April, 1922 

Relationships between the Federation 
and the Y. M. and the Y. W. C. A. and 
the churches were discussed and plans of 
cvoperation were proposed which will en 
sure greater harmony and unity of action 
it was felt that the Federation will be 
come more cosmopolitan as the Oriental, 
Latin-American and Slavic students take 
a larger share in its program; it will be 
more truly interdenominational as preju 
dices are overcome ; it will also be more 


prayer the 


democratic and flexible and, let us hope, 
it will grow in depth of spiritual influence 
and power as it expands 

D. Hurrey 


“IT am convinced myself that there is no 
more evil thing in this present world than 


race prejudice: none at all Il write de- 
liberately—it is the worst single thing in 
life now It justifies and holds together 
more baseness, cruelty and abomination 


than any ort of error in the world.” 


H. G. WELLS. 
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Relief and Our Inter- 
national Aim 


GREAT act of faith by the Federa 
4 tion Executive Committee at Harden 
broek was the decision to continue the 
work of European student relief. In the 
face of difficulty in raising the ledera- 
tion budget, and in the face of a serious 
financial crisis mm almost every country, 
it was deliberately decided to continue 
relief work with a budget of £120,000 
for the year 1921-1922, and the distinct 
understanding that if Russia were to 
open a far larger sum would be required. 
Russia has opened, and the larger de 
mand is upon us. The reasons for this 
far-reaching decision were mainly two: 
(1) Indisputable evidence of continued 
and desperate need (2) \ conviction 
voiced by all Federation secretaries, and 
by every one who has visited the relief 
areas, that no work ever attempted by 
the Federation has done so much to pro 
mote its international aim. In support of 


this it was pointed out that: 


(a) The relief effort is uniting in the 
fellowship of service and self-denial the 
students of forty nations, eleven in the 
outside it 
Many thousands of students outside the 


relief area and twenty-nine 


ranks of the Federation membership are 


giving personal service and work, or 
Certain nations, 
South America, 
have for the very first time been drawn 
into a relief campaign of any kind. 

(b) Within the relief area 70,000 stud- 
ents have learned that relief has come 
to them through a united effort of their 
comrades in the universities of the world, 


and fellowship of spirit has resulted. 


money or gifts in kind 


g., the republics of 


(c) Outside the relief areas many 
thousands of students have been led to 
study real conditions among students in 
unfamiliar lands, often among their late 
enemies Remarkable educative results 
have followed 


(d) Twenty-two nations are repre- 
sented on the Federation Headquarters’ 
Staff in Geneva, and the staff is on eleven 
fields, and every staff is international. 
(e¢) The principle of absolute impar 
tiality in the administration of relief has 
been rigidly observed. 
without 


Relief has been 


given reference to language, 


nationality, race or religion, and on the 


committees of administration are found 
mixtures previously 
sible. In 


considered impos 
Austria and Hungary, Gentile 
and Jew, native and foreigner, sit on 
the same councils; in Czechoslovakia, 
Slovak, German, Russian and 
Jugoslav are all on the relief committee; 
and so everywhere 


Czech, 


(f) Statesmen who have studied the 
work, Ex-Chancellor Michaelis, Sir Wil- 
lian Goode, Lord Robert Cecil, Frederich 
Hertz, and many others, have borne tes- 
timony to its real efficacy in breaking 
down hatred and prejudice and promot 
ing brotherhood among the nations. 

It is not at the end of 1922, but in 
1942, that we shall be able to estimate 
the international bearing of our present 
day relief work. 


EDITORIALS 


The New Year 


7° guarantee the loyal, constant, and 
unreserved support of every respon 
sible officer and member of a committee, 
the first requisite is that they should be 
convinced that the Association, whose life 
and sinews they are, is worth while. 
Once given that conviction, no price is 
too great for them to pay for its uphold 
ing. Let a man see his work on a com 
mittee as directly contributory to highly 
desirable social ends, and he becomes not 
a “shirker” or a “jerker,’ but a “worker.” 
He must see his task sub specie aeterna- 
fa‘is. It is not then necessary to pump up 
his enthusiasm at every cabinet meeting. 
He does not then struggle to hold his 
Christian work in its proper relation to 
the other demanding college duties: he is 
held by his vision of the primary impor- 
tance of primary things. Phillips Brooks 
could cry: “It's great fun to be a preacher” 
because the mechanics of his work did not 
blind his eyes to the great end and ob- 
jective of the Kingdom of God which was 
to come in the world. 

It would seem therefore that presi 
dents and secretaries responsible for 
training and guiding cabinets and Friend 
ship Councils should be sure first of all 
that every worker sees the great central 
purposes of the Movement. Zeal is a 
by-product. Some councils failed last year 
because they confused means for the end. 
They thought it was a sham battle. They 
did not vividly realize the needs « 
about them 


f men 
They did not see the City of 
God with its towers gleaming out yonder. 
So they let athletics, glee clubs and fra 
ternity life crowd out the most priceless 
thing college life—or any other life 
offers. 


TT? show men the value of this central 
Christian objective ought not now to 
be a dillicult task. We are urgently enough 
reminded of the mess the world is in. Be 
fore our very eyes on a vast stage we 
lave seen pagan principles of social and 
international life reaping by inexorable 
processes their harvests of death and de- 
struction. The world faces the alternative 
of Christ or Chaos 


} 


Each in his place 
must make his life count for Christ and 
His way, or his life is far worse than 
wasted. 

Judged by whatever standard, the stu- 
dent this year who has any position of re- 
sponsibility in an Association and through 
it in the World’s Student Christian Fed 
eration, has one of the great creative op- 
portunities of a whole lifetime. 


Relief For American 


Students 

T= World’s Student Christian Federa- 

tion is requesting the students of the 
United States to share with those of other 
lands in securing at least three-quarters of 
a million dollars for a friendly ministry 
among students in Central Europe. At a 
meeting in June of the Federation Execu- 
tive Committee this was determined upon 
after mature consideration and, further, 


that a larger sum would be needed if, as 
now seems probable, the gates of Russia 
should swing open. 

That American students are ready to re 
spond heartily is assured by their temper 
and spirit of the past four years. But 
what attitude shall the Student Associa 
tions take? It would seem that they may 
respond to this effort in one of two ways 

lirst, a local cabinet might decide that 
this appeal is just another of the extras 
which have, since the war, seemed to de 
scend with bewildering frequency to mess 
up what they have called their “regular 
program.” As such they would fervently 
hope that the college administration, or the 
Liberal Club, or the Student Council might 
decide to raise some money and leave the 
Christian Movement to a normal program 
undisturbed by that thing of which they 
are so tired, namely, campaigns. 


UT there is another way of viewing 

this request of the Federation, and the 
writer’s colleagues in this magazine be 
lieve that this will be the prevailing view 
across the country after it has been given 
earnest and prayerful consideration. “W<¢ 
are tired of campaigns,” men will say, “but 
what is our weariness compared with that 
of our brothers and sisters in these other 
lands! They were tired of campaigns (not 
our kind, either) long before American 
students knew the word. They have a far 
deeper longing to participate in a normal 
program than we possibly can have!” And 
following out this feeling, prompted by 
Christian brotherhood, they will become 
ingenious in discovering ways of sharing 
in their brothers’ sufferings, both physical 
and spiritual. 


UCH a view, too, has this further and 
even deeper implication. Such an effort 
to build up the broken fellowships and 
share in the sufferings of our fellow stu- 
dents in other lands would seem the only 
possible way of having, in a day like this, 
a “normal program.” How in Heaven's 
name can we shut ourselves up in a quict, 
cloistered, pre-war atmosphere of study 
groups, personal work and meetings, even 
though we are considering such high 
themes as “The Universality of Christ,” 
“The Social Principles of Jesus,” and “The 
International Aspects of the Kingdom,” 
if vast zones of other students are holding 
out to us emaciated hands and crying 
to us from starved, crushed spirits? An 
\ssociation which tried to carry forward 
a corporate religious program without do 
ing something to meet this human need 
would discover its words about disciple 
ship with Christ were clanging cymbals, 
and its discussion groups about missions 
or Christian internationalism a painful re 
pudiation of the will of the Master. 

Rather, we believe this appeal this year, 
especially if linked in some way with a 
similar response to the appeals of the For 
eign Department and the Mission Boards, 
may be so presented as to give an immedi- 
ate and tangible evidence of Christian in- 
ternationalism. We are not yet able to 
give such evidence by allegiance to any 
effective League of Nations. Indeed, some 
have given as a reason for not favoring 


9 








\merica going into the league that they 
ild prefer to find some new basis of 
t international dealing than to build on 
foundation which was as rotten as that 
vhich grew out of the compromises of 
Versaill Well, there is a chance. It 
not yet too late to crystalize into some 
rge and generous action the impulses of 
frustrated since the 
armistice We need such a challenging 
dertaking, whatever may be said for 
Central Europe If this appeal were not 


fore us there would be even more peril 


the past, so often 


f American students sinking into selfish 
difference to human need, softness, and 
it is often extravagance and luxury. 
(;od only knows what might be the result 

\merica and in Europe if this appeal 
Friendship Fund should be 
d upon by American students to do a 


a new 


vreat,. generous, costly thing 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE RECORD 


| N our student work emphasis has al 
iys been placed upon spiritual results, 
the value of figures and numbers being 
should be 
maintained \t the same time there are 


minimized This emphasis 
ilways lessons to be learned by compar 
ng statistics of one year with the past, 
vering tendencies and marking 


e growth of the movement. 


Upon receiving from the Bureau of 
Records the summaries of reports sent in 
Student Associations last spring we 
were curious to know how certain results 


of the year compared with previous years. 
Ihe follown ’ table has conside rable in 


1901 1911 1920 1921 


No Associa- 

tion report 

mp 602 584 121 179 
N n Com 

mitt 10,891 12,419 16,694 21,276 
No in Bible 

Study X7,572 26,420 21,146 29,622 
No. in Mission 

Study x3,120 9.965 *7,098 *6,696 
No of Chris 

tian decision 1,377 2,308 1,915 

x Figure for Colored and Indian Asso- 


ciations not available 
* Includes both mission study and study 
of social and industrial questions 


It is somewhat of a shock to note the 
larger number of Associations which sent 
in reports ten and twenty years ago. With 
a larger number of Associations, the rea- 
on for this can only be less care in keep 
ing records of the local Association and 
less inclination to respect the request for 
such reports from headquarters, This sit- 
uation is to be deplored 

Looking back over the past twenty 
years very real progress is evidenced by 
the other statistics, except in mission 
study, where the high-water mark of ten 
years ago has not been equaled. Neverthe 
less when one considers the rapid increase 
in the number of students during the past 
ten and twenty years, there is a real chal 
lenge to the present generation of Asso 
ciation 
pportunities and responsibilities in a way 
worthy of their predecessors. 


leaders to measure up to their 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN EUROPE; THE 


UNTRIED DOOR, 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN EUROPE. 
By Charles Harvey Fahs. Associa- 
tion Press. 

\merica never faced so many baffling 
questions on foreign relationships. - The 
issues are complex, and it is difficult for 
the layman to secure reliable information 
because the emphasis in the news is biased 
by the particular interests and viewpoint of 
the newspaper concerned. Too often opin 
ions are formed without an adequate un 
derstanding of the issues involved and 
without having viewed the questions from 
both sides. Yet America is facing and 
must make decisions, and thes 
should be decisions for the people, and, 
so far as may be, by the people. If a 
democracy is to find its way to any united 


great 


judgment about great international issues, 
a judgment which represents the public 
will, laymen must grasp these issues and 
formulate worthy opinions with reference 
to their solution. This book is planned as 
It attempts to 
provide helpful aid and stimulus to groups 
and individuals, perplexed and disturbed 


an aid to this desired end. 


by the baffling European situation, who 
want to think into the question of what 
America can or ought to be doing at this 
time. 

The book is built on the same general 
plan as the widely used “America’s Stake 
in the Far East,” and is the work of the 
same author. These two volumes deal 
with the most insistent questions America 
is now facing, the questions upon which 
the newspapers daily challenge one to take 
an attitude, questions brought even more 
insistently before the American people by 
the Conference on the Limitation of Ar 
mament. A glance at some of the chapter 
headings of this last book on Europe will 
indicate its range: Should America Re- 
assert Her Former Isolation from Euro- 
pean Affairs? How Long Ought America 
Share in European Relief? Should We 
Cancel Europe’s War Indebtedness to Us? 
What Part Should America Take in 
Bringing About the Economic Recovery 
of Europe? What Attitude Should We 
Take on Emigration from the Distressed 
Lands of Europe? What Should Be the 
\merican Attitude Toward Germany? 
What Is the Bearing of Russia’s Distress 
on America’s Destiny? What Can an 
American Do About It? 

This book—like the volume on the Far 
Fast—is in a field of its own in two 
respects. First, each chapter contains a 
series of questions which make clear the 
issues America is facing. These are of 
such character and arranged in such an 
order as to make them stimulating and 
helpful either in personal study or for 
discussions by a group or forum. Second, 
in each chapter are found quotations giv- 
ing information and current opinions on 
the questions at issue, representing several 
points of view, on both sides of the ques- 
tion. This data is not exhaustive, but is 
of the sort which is essential to an intelli- 
gent discussion of the issues. 

These books are especially useful for 
discussional groups and forums in Student 
Associations. If any class should be in- 


and other BOOKS 


telligent on world affairs, it is the student 
that college stu 
dents, living in a specialized and more or 


class; yet there 1s danget 
less self-sufficient community of their 
own, shall not keep in touch with the 
great currents of world life At such a 
time as this any failure to do so is tragic, 
and no more helpful and interesting work 
can be suggested than discussions of these 
topics. H. S. Exniori 
THE UNTRIED DOOR. By Richard 
Roberts. The Woman’s Press. 
Those who were at the Silver Bay Con- 
ference this June will not soon forget the 
two thoughtful and stirring addresses by 
the pastor of the Church of 
Brooklyn. They will, accordingly, wel 
come this little book and will wish that 
all of their fellows, east and west, may, 


Pilgrim 


through its pages, come into personal con 
tact with this courageous, reverent thinker 

The book is one of the type of which 
fortunately we have had a number in the 
past few years. It is an attempt to find 
what Jesus’ principles would mean if ap 
plied to modern life \s the author puts 
it in the 
made to discover the mind of Jesus and to 


preface, “here an endeavour is 


see how far it shows us a way out of the 
intolerable confusion into which life has 
fallen.” 

Mr. Roberts would probably call himself 
neither a radical nor a conservative in the 
ordinarily accepted sense of either term 
He certainly believes that the economi 
salvation of society depends upon some 
thing far deeper than the adoption of any 
mechanical program, whether that b 
Marxian Socialism or some other of the 
present systems proposed for our accep 
tance. Nor would he 
ism. He advocates the more lonely and 
difficult, but the fundamentally necessary 
task of remaking human nature on Chris 
tian lines. 
pacifist. 


whitewash capital 


He abhors war and is frankly a 
Within this volume, however, onc 
finds something far more than a discus 
sion of pacifism or socialism. These, in 
fact, do not loom as the chief issues. 

We regret that the author is to leavy 
America so soon, but now that he has 
come to know us, we hope that he wil 
still permit us to keep in touch through 
his pen with what he is thinking. 


K. S. Larourerr 


THE SWORD OR THE CROSS. By 
Kirby Page. Christian Century Press. 
This book is the work of an eye-witness 

who, as the associate of George Sherwood 
Eddy, had an unusual opportunity of 
studying war, its participants and its con 
sequences, from many different points of 
view. His conclusions are the result of 
several years’ thought and study and repre 
sent an almost complete reversal of opin 
ions held prior to his overseas experience. 
This experience helps him to blaze the way 
for others through a tangle of confused 
issues, as, for instance, by showing that 
the use of force is one problem, the mo- 
rality of war as a means to an end in- 
volves so many additional factors as to 
be quite a different problem. 
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Important implications of the position 
taken by the author and a more adequate 
statement of the resources upon which 
one following the way of the Cross must 
depend, can be found elsewhere, notably 
in another small but significant book, “The 
Christian Adventure,” by <A. Herbert 
Gray (Association Press). These two 
books admirably supplement each other. 
No student can afford to ignore this clear 
statement of a widely misunderstood po- 
sition, for, as Harry Emerson Fosdick 
says in writing to the author, “Even though 
my method of attack on war may not be 
identical with yours, I am so sure that the 
presence of war is the greatest standing 
challenge to Christianity, that I sincerely 
trust that your book may have a wide cir- 
culation and an earnest reading.” 
Gitpert A. BEAVER. 


A GREATHEART OF THE SOUTH. 
By Gordon Poteat. George H. Doran 
Company. 

We should welcome every réminder of 
the fresh fountains of spiritual power that 
were burst open in the Church two or 
three decades ago by the start and develop- 
ment of the Student Christian Movement. 
As the years go by this will become more 
and more apparent. Countless lives are 
now counting for Christ in the thick of 
the world’s life who gained their initial 
spiritual percussion from student Asscc:a- 
tions and at s‘udent conferences. 

Gordon Poteat has done a very useful 
piece of work in preparing this brief biog- 
raphy of John T. Anderson, of Furman 
University and the medical colleges at 
Wake Forest and Louisville. Anderson 
became a disciple of Christ during an 
evangelistic meeting in his sophomore year. 
From that moment he had but one purpose 
in life. He did not wait, as we fear some 
Volunteers are tempted to do, until he 
crossed the sea before beginning his mis- 
sionary life. In season and out of season, 
in college, during the summer vacations, 
and in the unfavorable atmosphere of the 
medical school, he was a constant ambas 
sador for Christ. 

A Chinese student at Louisville, when 
asked why he became a Christian, replied: 
“I saw that it worked in the life of John 
\nderson.” 

Anderson's physical life was snuffed out 
through accidental drowning early in his 
cereer in China. After reading this book 
is it not difficult to believe that he may yet 
speak to many thousands, on both sides of 
the sea, for the Master whom he now sees 
face to face. 

D. R. Porrer. 

WHAT SHALL I THINK OF 

JAPAN? By George Gleason. The 

Macmillan Company. 

To the 

name 


Association 3rotherhood the 
Gleason has_ for 


been a household word. 


George years 
It is a pleasure, 
therefore, to welcome from his pen a 
volume that incorporates even part of his 
wide experience in Japan. This becemes 
doubly a pleasure when the book attempts, 
as does this, to appraise in an unbiased 
way some of the outstanding features of 
Japanese policy which are frequently the 
subject of discussion in America. 

In twelve short chapters Mr. Gleason 


takes up such topics as the Siberian ex- 
pedition; toreign diplomacy before and 
after 1914; Japan in Manchuria, Korea 
and China; Japan and America; the demo- 
cratic movement in Japan, and a few of 
the recent domestic developments in Japan. 
Each of these he treats with fairness, 
pointing out faults where these exist, and 
exploding a few false rumors that have 
had wide circulation. He is firmly of the 
conviction that in adopting the spirit and 
principles of Jesus lies the hope of Japan, 
and he concludes his book with a series of 
most interesting sketches of outstanding 
Japanese Christians. 

The book is one which every Association 
secretary and officer ought to read, and 
of which others would do well to take 
note. 

K. S. Latourette. 


A Student's Note Book 


Robert E. Speer left in August for a 
trip to the mission fields in the East, 
especially India and Persia. He is ex- 
pected back in April or May. 

* * * 


J. Ruskin Dyer, who has made many 
friends in the student field in his work 
for the Industrial Service Movement, has 
resigned that position to become Dean of 
Men of Kansas University. 

+ A * 


We learn that the deputation of Amer- 
ican student leaders who had an interview 
with President Ebert of the German Re- 
public included A. R. Elliott and H. C. 
Gossard, of the International Student De- 
partment Staff. 

* cH * 


J. Lovell Murray has resigned the posi- 
tion of Educational Secretary of the Stu- 
cent Volunteer Movement to become di 
rector of the new Canadian School of 
Missions, to be located in Toronto. The 
period of Mr. Murary’s administration of 
the Educational Department of the Stu 
dent Volunteer Movement is a story of 
remarkable development on solid founda- 
tions. His own contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Student Movement has been 
of first-class value. Mr. Murray’s many 
friends will follow with interest his new 
work. 

* 4 + 

Charles D. Hurrey, Traveling Secretary 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion will spend a large part of the coming 
year in India and China, in addition to 
making brief visits in Southern Europe 
and in Egypt. His family will make their 
headquarters in Switzerland. 

* + A 


We are informed that Miss Louise 
Holmquist assumed on September 15 the 
executive secretaryship of the Student 
Department of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Miss Leslie Blanchard | still continues 
an important relation to the national work 
cf that department. 
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News and Views 


As the football season opens it may 
be timely to be reminded of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by inter- 
collegiate athletics as an 
expression of true 
sportsmanship. In that 
connection we are glad 
to call attention to an incident in the last 
baseball season which shows how the in- 
creasing number of intersectional con- 
tests can be utilized for the promotion of 
the sort of spirit which means so much 
in the college world and in the life of 
the nation itself. 

In a game between Harvard and Ogle- 
thorpe (Ga.) the score was tied in the 
eighth inning, Harvard had an excellent 
opportunity to score. A decision by the 
umpire patently and palpably wrong 
brought a promising rally to a_ finish. 
The Atlanta Constitution says: “Any other 
team would have squawked to high heaven 
had such a decision been made against 
them . . . The Harvard players did 
not budge from their bench. Captain Em- 
mons went out on the field and made his 
protest in a perfectly orderly manner. 
When he was overruled he went back to 
the bench and the game went on. The 
game was not delayed more than ten 
seconds.” Ina later summary of the game 
it was said: 


Practical 
Sportsmanship 


Again every good play by the Oglethorpe 
athletes—and there were lots of them—was 
warmly applauded from the Harvard bench. 
In short, the baseball players from Amer- 
ica’s oldest university play ball with the 
spirit that it is a pleasure to meet an- 
other college in honest conflict and be- 
cause the college is opposing them does not 
of necessity indicate that its athletes are 
burglars, half-wits, or unfit for the society 
of the ordinary run of human beings. 

Oglethorpe caught the Harvard spirit and 
returned it in kind, 


Some one may have to start a society 
io standardize terms among student Asso- 
ciations. A case in point 
is the various appella 
tions given to the won 
derfully fine idea of the 
Association Friendship 
Council. This idea has at heart the tying 
up of the leaders of the Student Asso 
ciation not to a phase of work, but to a 
group of personalities. The Friendship 
Council is the humanistic movement in 
the student field today. It places emphasis 
upon personality. Each member of a 
Friendship Council carries to the men 
within his assignment not one phase of 
work, but the total message of the Move- 
ment. 

We could fill this magazin. with stirring 
evidences of the results of this plan of 
organized work. The University of Ken- 
tucky, with its Big Brother Movement; 
lowa State College, with its Promotion 
Force, and Georgia Tech, with its Friend- 
ship Council, are proof. of the power of 
this form of work. 

Why not call them all Association 
Friendship Councils? This name was de- 
cided upon by an inter-regional committee. 
We can help each other best by agreeing 
on one definite title. 


Friendship 
Council, or 
Big Brothers? 








Place of Finances in the 
Association Program 


\ OST of the world still believes in the 
4 use of money as a medium of ex- 
change. Therefore money plays an impor- 
tant part in all religious and philanthropic 
programs. Not only does it serve as a 
medium for exchanging one’s services for 
the product of some one else’s labor, but 
it also transforms generous and unselfish 
motives and purposes into concrete terms 
of service which may be expressed in any 
part of the world. In this way we con- 
tribute toward the welfare agencies of the 
government, the Red Cross, and the local 
and foreign projects of the Church. 

The Student Association is no exception 
to this rule and wise leaders of local As- 
have always careful to 
provide a sound financial basis for their 
program. Thus they contribute to the 
efficiency of carrying on their own job on 
the campus, assuring the smooth-running 
functioning which 
results with the 


sociations been 


machine and complete 
is necessary to largest 
least effort. 

The finance work of the Student Associ- 
ation has in a very real sense an additional 
educational value because of the influence 
which the experiences of these years have 
upon the future lives.of the students. As 
a rule it is their first extensive experience 
in making their own decisions as to the ex- 
penditure of their funds. If they become 
accustomed to contribute to the interests 
of their own community as represented by 
different undergraduate interests they are 
likely to be supporters of similar interests 
in their wider community life later. Simi- 
larly, if they catch the vision of becoming 
partners in the spiritual enterprises of the 
\ssociation both on the campus and 
throughout the world, they will be quite 
apt to keep this vision and stand behind 
projects of the Christian Church in later 
year®rs. 
financial 
plans should not be lost sight of. There 
are other definite practical points, how 
ever, to be also kept in mind. First, there 
is the value of the budget. In drawing 
this up, definite and clear thinking is re- 
quired which in itself, has a distinctive ad- 
vantage to the new officers. By giving each 
officer an amount within which he is free 
to control expenditures, there is given op- 
portunity for wise planning and assuming 
of responsibility which, of itself, is a very 
profitable experience for him. The budget 
likewise places before the constituency the 
purpose for which its money 
is being used. This publicity is salutary, 
both to the giver and to those charged with 
the expenditure of the money. 


These larger aspects of the 


cle hinuite 


As we have intimated, one of the most 
valuable of the financial experiences of 
students is the giving to spiritual objects 
beyond the campus. This usually takes the 
form of some regular support of a pro- 
ject on the foreign missionary field. Of 
years, however, we have become 
acquainted with many special needs in 
different parts of the world which have 
claimed the sympathy and financial support 
of American students. The response 
which they made to the needs of the pris- 
oners of war first opened our eyes to the 


recent 
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possibilities of the united gifts of Ameri- 
can students. Since that time they have 
shared in the work of the Association for 
the American soldiers and sailors, as well 
as continued their gifts to the needy stu- 
dents in different parts of the world. 

It is one of the unique evidences of the 
Christian religion that the ideals of broth- 
erhood and of the value of each person- 
ality, as taught by Jesus Christ, are so 
often exemplified by the response of 
Christians to such needs. This has been 
true since the days of the Apostolic 
Church, when the needs of the brethren at 
Jerusalem called out the first relief fund. 

This year does not find the world free 
from crying needs. The evidence before 
us certainly calls American students te 
continue their assistance to those needy 
students in Central Europe. If it is im- 
portant that every effort be made by our 
local Associations to develop Christian 
character among the students of this na- 
tion, how much more vital that this stu- 
dent generation in the new nations of 
Europe have an adequate opportunity of 
developing those intellectual and spiritual 
qualities necessary to stand the strain and 
serve those peoples during the coming crit- 
ical years! 

We are grateful for the growing sense 
of fellowship and solidarity among stu- 
dents of all nations. Nothing could better 
prove that fellowship or promise more for 
the future than the joining of our gifts 
for such a project as that outlined by those 
who have seen the opportunity as it exists 
in the universities and schools of Central 
and Eastern Europe. 


Students of the World 


|‘ consequence of the resignation of 
I. V. Slack, the’ Indian Student 
Christian movement has appointed A. A. 
Paul, the General Secretary, as his suc- 
cessor on the General Committee of the 
Federation. At the last meeting of the 
Executive Committee of India, it was de- 
termined to initiate a definite and elaborate 
scheme for European student relief. This 
is cheering news. 
W are that Dr. 
Mott's survey ; 


interested to learn 
twenty-five years’ 
“The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion; Origin, Achievements, Forecast,” 
has been translated into German by Theo- 
phile Mann, and that Mlle. Bidgrain is 
preparing a French edition. 


ASTOR HERMANN WEBER has 
been chosen General Secretary of the 
German Student Christian Alliance. 
several he has been close to the 
work of the Alliance and following the 
war became a senior student at Tiibingen. 


years 


A CABLE recently received _ states: 
4,4 “Official report of Russian Move- 
ment received from Moscow. Thrilling 


story of energetic successful work against 
terrible difficulties. One thousand students 
in sixty Bible study groups in five centres. 
Many more in provinces. Report evi- 
dences religious spirit and mutual help- 
fulness like apostolic times. Appalling 
need of food and books. Pathetic eager- 
ness for news of Federation.” 
Unfortunately, up to the date of going 


For ° 


to press, the text of the report had not 
been received; until it arrives the above 
will stimulate us all to praise and prayer 
for our friends in Russia and to every 
possible effort on their behalf. 


HIRASAWA, second student secre- 

etary of the Student Movement in 
Japan, of whose death we have recently 
had word, leaves a lasting impress on the 
students of that country. He entered stu- 
dent work immediately on his graduation 
from the Imperial University. His radiant 
good cheer, his quick and accurate mind 
and his evident unselfish devotion to Christ 
could not help but affect everyone whom 
he met. He served as a member of the 
National Committee for twenty years and 
during much of that time was legal ad- 
visor. He was also an influential leader 
in a society organized to promote inter- 
national goodwill and peace and was a 
trustee of the Methodist College. 


WO imperial University centers in 

Japan—at Sendai and Sapporo—the 
two most Christian cities in that empire, 
are, in the mind of a secretary who re- 
cently visited there, places of vast poten- 
tialities. At Sapporo, out of a faculty of 
seventy-nine professors, twenty-seven are 
Christians. In the Japan Imperial Uni- 
versity centers strong student groups are 
making their influence felt; out of thirty- 
eight private colleges, seventeen have 
Associations, and in addition to the 1,500 
middle schools, they present a challenge 
which the Association feels it is qualified 
in program to accept, but for which there 
is a woeful lack of leadership and equip- 
ment, 


Seventeenth Chinese 
Student Conference 


EPTEMBER 8th-15th, at the Hotch- 
kiss School, Lakeville, Conn., the 
Eastern Section of the Chinese Students’ 
Alliance in the U. S. A. held its seven- 
teenth annual conference. There were in 
attendance 219 delegates from fifty-one in- 


stitutions. These included thirty-nine 
women delegates. Columbia had the 
largest delegation, fifty-six. M. I. T., 


Harvard, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Cornell each had more than ten. 

Four sessions of two hours each were 
devoted to discussion for the forthcoming 
Washington Conference. A special com- 
mittee of seven was elected whose func- 
tion it is to see that an adequate nation- 
wide machinery be organized to meet this 
emergency. 

A marked interest was shown in a class 
on the Chinese phonetics. In the open 
forum five papers on educational, econo- 
mic and religious problems were read. 
Other features were oratorical and ath- 
letic contests, social meetings, and addres- 


ses by Professors Paul, Reinsch, and 
Babbit; General F. Huang, Fletcher 
Brockman, and others. 

P. C. Hsu. 
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